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pugnacity with which he seasoned his learned and somewhat pedes-
trian way of presenting facts. By his books of travel and the
enthusiasm he felt and expressed for British rule in distant parts, Froude
was one of the pioneers of the new imperialism which was to play
so large a part in the next ten years. In the meantime James Bryce
had established his reputation by the brilliant essay on the Holy Koman
Empire, the forerunner of a long line of serious and solid studies of
institutions and politics in America and Europe. In the same years
F. W. Maitland was at work on the studies which established his
reputation as one of the greatest of jurists and historians. John Morley
had passed from letters to politics, but his monumental " Life of Glad-
stone " was the chief effort in biography at the opening of the new
century. Its only competitor on the grand scale was the " Life of
Disraeli" in sixvolumes begun by W. F. Monypenny and completed by
George Buckle. But to these years belongs also the great "Dic-
tionary of National Biography " which, under Leslie Stephen's editor-
ship, was a permanent and immensely valuable contribution to history
and biography.
The Oxford stylists, under Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde, proclaim-
ing the virtues of a new kind of polished and " gem-like " way of
writing, were beginning to be heard in the early 'eighties, but most
others had in common a certain copia fandi which led them to speak
their thoughts as they came and let form take care of itself. They
were ardent controversialists with unashamedly moral purposes,
whether orthodox or heterodox. Theories about writing interested
them little ; whether in prose or poetry, their aim was to bring their
meaning home to their readers and to influence the largest number
of those to certain views of life and conduct. At this time the acknow-
ledged great ones still commanded the allegiance of youth, and the
classical tradition was followed as faithfully by the clever young men
as by their seniors. Among the younger poets, William Watson,
much of whose work bears revival, was a devout admirer of Words-
worth and Tennyson and followed faithfully in their footsteps.
These years were the hey-day of a society in which politicians,
men of letters, men of science, poets, painters, preachers and ecclesias-
tics mingled freely and sharpened each other's wits. The eminent
Victorians were great diners-out, and the Victorian dinner-party, in